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The Consortium for Area Planning and Development was established in 1967 to 
implement the basic purposes of Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. The 
Consortium’s first seminar was held in May 1968 and was attended by 25 project 
leaders, local and state government officials, technical consultants, and 
representatives of various institutions of higher education. The proceedings 
summarize the major accomplishments of 4 Title I projects that were analyzed at the 
seminar, and contain discussions on issues associated with problems to be resolved, 
such as planning resources, land use planning and zoning, political aspects of area 
resource development, the aesthetic development of the City of Bayfield, and area 
development with particular reference to airsheds, watersheds, and garbage dumps. 
Three, areas of concern for which programs could be carried out under Title I have 
been identified in Wisconsin: (1) improvement of state and local governmental services. 
(2) urban problems with emphasis on the central city of Milwaukee, and (3) community 
and area resource development. Title I projects must provide valuable learning 
experiences for all of the participants. Therefore, major emphasis is being given to 
the development of academic resources for solving community problems through 
action programs. (WM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The first in a series of Area Development Seminars of the Consor- 
tium Project - Title I Higher Education Act, 1965, was held at Wisconsin • 

State University-Stevens Point, May 17-18, 1968. These proceedings sum- 
marize the major accomplishments of four Title I projects analyzed by the , 

participants at this seminar, selected areas of subject-matter associated 
with solving some of the problems the staff are encountering and recom- 
mended next steps for the Consortium Project. j 

Twenty- five project leaders, local and state government officials, 
technical consultants and representatives of various institutions of 
higher education pursued the following objectives established for the 
seminar : 

1. To examine the purposes, accomplishments, resources being 
used as well as future plans of each Title I project in the 
consortium. 

2. To examine how more effective working relationships could ' 

be established with clientele of each project. 1 

3. To analyze contemporary developments in land-use planning, 
zoning, aesthetic development and political aspects of area 
resource development. 

4. To further acquaint the participants with resources avail- 
able to them from various state agencies and institutions to 
help solve community problems. 

The Wisconsin Area Planning and Development Project is essentially 
a training program in which various consultants work with institutional 
staff members and others in developing additional understandings and 
skills required in solving community problems. The project is in further- 
ance of the desires of federal and state governments to provide greater 
service to Wisconsin communities through strengthening the resources of 
institutions of higher education and encourage them to work together in 
trying to solve common problems. 

Title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965 was enacted by the fed- j 

eral government for the purpose of assisting the people of the United 
States in the solution of community problems such as housing, poverty, I 

government, recreation, employment, youth opportunities, transportation, 
health, and land use. Major emphasis is being given to the development 
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of academic resources for community problem solving. The focus is "edu- 
cation for action" to produce tangible results to current problems and 
develop problem-solving approaches for community action programs. 

One significant step in Wisconsin for implementing the basic pur- 
poses of the Title I Higher Education Act for this state was the develop- 
ment of a Consortium for Area Planning and Development in 1967. Wisconsin 
State Universities at Platteville, Stevens Point and Superior, the City 
of Bayfield, Wisconsin and University Extension of the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison and Green Bay, are cooperating on training programs relat- 
ing to land and water use, conservation, tourism, aesthetic development 
and government administrative problems. 

The objectives of the Consortium are as follows: 

1. Improve coordination and cooperation of studies in area 
development. 

2. Foster and improve inter-project and inter- community communi- 
cation and dissemination. 

3. Establish and maintain a clearing house and repository of in- 
formation and other resources for area development programs. 

4. Provide a foundation for a coordinated state-wide plan for 
area development. 

5. Strengthen individual projects by avoiding unwarranted dupli- 
cation of effort. 

Most of the planning and training activities are done through an 
Area Development Consortium Committee which consists of project directors 
and liaison officers of the various Title I Higher Education Act of 1965 
projects presented in this report and the State Administrator of Title I. 

Appreciation is extended to Mrs. Karen Manthe, Specialist in Exten- 
sion Resource Development, Department of Agricultural and Extension Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, for her able assistance in editing these 
proceedings and to Mrs. Judy Smith of the same department for processing 
the manuscript. 



Dean Paul A. Yambert, Chairman, 
Consortium Committee, WSU-Stevens Point 

Robert C. Clark, Director, 

Wisconsin Area Planning and Develop- 
ment Project, University Extension, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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Title I Projects 



of Consortium Members 



Rural Local Governments * Administrative Problems 
Wisconsin State University - Platteville 

Comprehensive Management Plan for a Small Watershed 
Wisconsin State University - Stevens Point 

Superior, Wisconsin Community Development Institute 

Wisconsin State University - Superior 

Preserving and Enhancing the Scenic Quality of Bayfield, Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 



RURAL LOCAL GOVERNMENTS' ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS - 
REGIONAL PLANNING AND COOPERATION 



Wisconsin State University - Platteville 

Professor A. 3. Thompson, Jr,, Institute of Public Affairs 

Professor J, Steinglass^ Institute of Public Affairs 

Mr, Richard Markus, Chairman, Grant County Board of Supervisors 



Purpose 

This project was designed to develop a program of executive adminis- 
tration and planning for governmental officials by: 

1. Assisting communities of the tri-state area (Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa) to achieve a coordinated plan of regional development 
through the establishment of a Tri-State Regional Development 
Council and fostering a dialogue on community and intergovern- 
mental problems, by more effective utilization of the area's 
institutions of higher education; 

2. Training in basic concepts of administration and planning with 
emphasis upon new trends in development planning at the local, 
intergovernmental and interstate areas; and 

3. Conducting seminars and other educational services for govern- 
mental officials and community leaders in response to the felt 
needs of the rural communities of Southwest Wisconsin and 
coterminous areas of Illinois and Iowa. 

Basically the Platteville Title I project involves assistance by 
the University to area governments to increase awareness of the need for 
regional planning. Following the realization that the City of Dubuque 
constituted the core metropolitan area, the focus of the project changed 
from the original academic seminar type education program directed pri- 
marily toward counties of Southwest Wisconsin, to one guided by the 
philosophy that the best way to develop an awareness of the regional 
problems and the interdependence of the area is to involve local officials 
in actual problem solving situations. Consequently the project emphasis 
shifted toward the need for a tri-state council of governments, or a tri- 
state planning committee. 

Accomplishments January 1966 - June 1968 

1. Planning conferences have been held for local officials of the 
five county region of Southwest Wisconsin and the coterminous 
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counties of Illinois and Iowa. The purpose was to establish j 

seminars in public administration with emphasis upon planning j 

for developing the ability to analyze the region’s resources 
and potential for development in the fields of regional and | 

municipal planning and administration, education, law enforce- 
ment, land use, zoning, agriculture, light industry, recrea- 
tion, beautification, transportation and tourism. Conferences 
are conducted by faculty of Wisconsin State University-Platte- 
ville in cooperation with the institutions of higher education 
in Dubuque, Iowa and Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Illinofi. 

Two conferences have been held: one at Wisconsin State Univer- 

sity-Platteville, November 4, .1966 and the other at Clarke j 

College, Dubuque, January 6, 1967. Speakers and specialists 
oriented their presentations to acquaint participating rural “ 

and urban officials with planning and program opportunities 
for coordinated and cooperative intergovernmental relations. 

2. Community liaison was established between University staff and 

mayors, members of city councils and county boards super- > 

visors in the tri-state area. To facilitate discussion and 
build rapport, a series of dinner meetings was held in Dubuque, 

Platteville, Galena and Darlington. Discussions and resource 
speakers identified projects and planning areas of mutual con- 
cern, including land use planning and zoning, transportation 
and highways (with specific relationship to the Mississippi and 
bridge location), water resources and pollution control, recrea- 
tion and industrial development, 

3. The Tri-State Consortium of Institutions of Higher Education was 
organized through the leadership of the WSU-Platteville Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. Area colleges and universities are 
combining their resources to offer greater educational services 
to the area than was previously possible on an individual basis. 

A working agreement has been formally adopted by WSU-Platteville, 

Loras College, Clarke College, the University of Dubuque, and 
St. Thomas Acquinas Seminary. Shimer College in Northern 
Illinois will soon become a member. 

Three of the institutions (Loras, Clarke, and the University of 
Dubuque) have received a small federal grant ($200,000) for 
curriculum study. The Director of the Consortium, a University 
of Dubuque faculty member, is currently working on a project 
involving pollution problems in the three state area. 

4. Representatives of local governments participating in the 1967 i 

meeting series between WSU-Platteville staff and local govern- 
ment officials appointed a drafting committee to lay the ground- 
work toward preparation of a charter for a Tri-State Planning 

Council. 
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. The Wisconsin State College-Platteville Department of Political 
Science has coordinated the research of a group of advanced 
political science students. Studies deal with agricultural in- 
come, optimum land use, transportation resources and the poten- 
tial for recreation, tourism and non- agricultural development 
of the tri- state region. 

6. Numerous small conferences with University faculty and local 
government officials have been held. 

Resources Utilized 

1. Wisconsin State University - Platteville staff, specifically the 
political science and planning departments* faculties, and the 
Institute of Public Affairs. 

2. Tri-State Consortium - association of institutions of higher 
education coordinating the resources of WSU-Platteville, Loras 
College, Clarke College, The University of Dubuque, St. Thomas 
Acquinas Seminary. Shimer College in Northern Illinois will 
become an official member soon. 

3. University Extension, The University of Wisconsin 

4. Planning experts and specialists 

-Planning director of Siouxland Interstate Metropolitan Planning 
Council (SIMPCO) 

-Chairman of Metropolitan Planning Commission in Dubuque 
-State government officials of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Illinois. 

5. Area government officials (mayors, city managers. County Boards 
of Supervisors, village presidents, and municipal planners) 

6. Community leaders 

7. Council of Governments- voluntary organization of local elected 
officials who meet to consider regional problems and provide 
leadership in implementing regional plans. 

8. National organizations 

-National Service to Regional Councils 
-National Association of Counties 
-Tlie National League of Cities 

Resources Needed 



Additional staff time from participating institutions. 
Greater contact with area service clubs. 

Greater involvement of local governments. 



Plans for the Future 



Organize a citizens 1 advisory council. 

Consortium work on pollution problems in the tri-state area. 

Complete charter for the Tri-State Planning Council. 

Credit and non credit seminars (offered by the WSU-Platteville 

Institute of Public Affairs) on subjects such as administration, 
budgeting, zoning, resource development and community and area 
planning courses. 



COMPREHENSIVE MANAGEMENT PLAN FOR A SMALL WATERSHED 



Wisconsin State University-Stevens Point 

Dr. Paul A. Yambert, Professor of Conservation, Dean, School of 
Applied Arts and Sciences 

Professor Irving L. Korth, Conservation Department 
Mr. Had Manske, Representative of the Park Commission, Stevens 
Point 



Purpose 

This project deals with the development and implementation of a 
management plan for the portion of the Plover River Drainage Basin in 
Portage County that is bounded on the north by the Jordan (county) Park 
and the south by the Iverson (city) Park. The research and consultant 
team of specialists from Wisconsin State University-Stevens Point, in 
cooperation with local government officials, is preparing a multiple use 
plan for this one thousand acre area. The management plan involves about 
12 miles of river meandering over a total distance of about five miles. 
This site would be maintained in its natural environment as a recreational 
area contigent to a growing population center, similar to New York City's 
Central Park. This plan will minimize present and possible future con- 
flicts among use patterns while maximizing the benefits which may be 
derived from the recreational, scenic and educational resources of the 
watershed. 

The project is designed to demonstrate that this kind of program 
can be successfully supported through community action without requiring 
extensive federal aid. 

A basic concern leading to the development of this project centers 
on aspects of urban sprawl and the concomittant problems of environmental 
deterioration, such as: 

-Public officials are inadequately informed of resource manage- 
ment techniques and alternatives. 

-Water quality for industry, recreation, domestic use is deteri- 
orating. 

-Potential recreation sites near cities are vanishing. 

-Lack of adequate zoning ordinances creates problems in providing 
services to county residents and results in incompatible and 
inefficient land use. 

-There is inadequate planning to insure the preservation of esthetic 
qualities of the environment. 
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As planned by WSU-Stevens Point, the project has the following 

goals: 

1. Solve some of the identified community problems through work 
with private organizations, state and federal agencies. 

2. Identify methods that could apply to the solution of similar 
problems in other communities. 

3. Develop a team of experts that could assist other communities 
on a consultant basis. Also offer University courses in 
resource development. 

Accomplishments September 1966 - June 1968 

1. Portage County Park Commission established an advisory committee 
to guide in the planning and development of the small watershed develop- 
ment project. Membership includes a local businessman, county forester, 
work unit conservationist. University Extension agent, conservation war- 
den and a professor of conservation. Wisconsin State University- Stevens 
Point involvement, centered in the Conservation Department, permits more 
concentrated focus on the watershed project. 

2. Wisconsin State University-Stevens Point students in Wildlife 
Management conducted extensive mapping and compiled resource inventories 
of the area. These maps and inventories will be useful in locating 
future developments such as campgrounds and nature trails. Included 
were: 



-Wildlife habitat survey 
-Soil survey 

-Aerial photos of the basin 
-Ownership maps 

-Potential recreational and camp sites 

3. The project team worked with the Zoning Committee of the Portage 
County Board of Supervisors to designate this flood plain area as a 
conservancy district in the zoning ordinance. 

4. Public relations events, including a canoe trip through the 
area, have been sponsored to gain public support and explain the scope 

of the f ject to community leaders and decision makers. 

\ 

Resources Utilized 



Wisconsin State University-Stevens Point - Department of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources 
University of Wisconsin specialists and researchers 
University Extension, The University of Wisconsin 
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Representatives from state and federal agencies 
U.S. Forest Service 
Soil Conservation Service 
State Department of Natural Resources 
Private organisations 
Conservation groups 
Service groups 

Portage County Park Commission 
County Zoning Committee 
City and county government officials 
Community civic and industrial leaders 
Local mass communication media 

Resources Needed 



Additional studies are needed, including a sociological survey of the 
people directly affected by the project (those living in the area) to 
help the project team gain greater understanding of the people they 
must deal with in their efforts to gain public confidence and cooperation. 

Plans for the Future 



1. Efforts to obtain legal easements in the watershed area will 
be expanded. 

2. Public relations work with groups owning the land involved in- 
cluding government groups, private individuals and organizations 
such as the Boy Scouts, Isaac Walton League, etc. will be con- 
ducted. 

3. Individual contact and greater involvement of key community 
and industrial leaders will continue to gain public acceptance. 

4. Complete scientific studies are planned to establish setback 
requirements for buildings and requirements necessary to pre- 
vent pollution from septic tanks, etc. 

5. Educational work projects for University students will include 
stream improvement, observation blind construction and recrea- 
tion site improvement. 

6. A management plan will be provided for Boy Scouts to guide their 
work on stabilization of river bank. 

7. A comprehensive report will be published. 

8. A slide series with synchonized tape narration will be prepared. 

9. Adult education classes will be conducted to explain project 
to the general public. 

10. Canoe landings will be constructed. 

11. The specialist team plans to work with the Park Commission in 
preparing a LAWCON request to facilitate acquisition of key 
areas within the watershed. 
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SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 

Wisconsin State University - Superior 

Dr, John C, Haugland, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Professor Robert D. Larsen, Department of Geography 

Mr. Charles Deneweth, Mayor, City of Superior 



Purpose 

The Community Development Institute (CDI) project is addressed to 
the problems of local government in Superior, Wisconsin, as determined by 
research undertaken in 1966 by Wisconsin State University-Superior. The 
basic problem is the citizens* lack of knowledge and interest in local 
government and their role in community life. This disinterest is reflected 
in the lack of effective action to remedy specific problems. 

This Title I project is designed to increase Superior residents* 
awareness of local problems in community development and to encourage 
their greater participation in efforts to solve those problems. It is 
also planned to contribute to the development of Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity-Superior specifically in its ability to be increasingly active in 
community leadership and service. 

WSU-Superior, through the Community Development Institute, is deal- 
ing with the problems by proposing to offer a laboratory-type course in 
local government. The CDI is attempting to provide information to city 
officials and citizens and is also offering staff assistance to the 
Citizens Advisory Committee for Community Improvement. 

1, The immediate goal of the CDI is to interest and inform 
the electorate about local government, its potential and 
importance. 

2. A more long range goal is to encourage interested citizens 
in becoming more actively engaged in activities that lead 
to the betterment of the community. 

Accomplishments June 1967 - June 1968 

I. A reference and resource library for the Community Development 
Institute (CDI) has been established with materials pertaining to the local 
area, other Wisconsin communities and information from government agencies. 
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II* The Citizens Advisory Committee of community and civic leaders 
was organized in 1967 to help the CDI plan meaningful activities and pro- 
grams* With faculty support from Wisconsin State University-Superior, the 
citizens' committee reviewed several topics in an effort to define a fo- 
cus to most effectively utilize the resources of the Community Development 
Institute. Topics reviewed included: 

-comprehensive community planning 
-zoning 

-urban redevelopment (housing, slum clearance, urban 
renewal ) 

-community services 

-cultural offerings of the community 

-political structure (how to coordinate efforts and activi- 
ties of various levels of government) 

-youth opportunities available in the community 

A* After intensive study and discussion, the Institute 
directed its initial emphasis toward youth, specifically the creative and 
wholesome use of youth's leisure time. Major objectives were to: 

-create citizen interest and involvement 
-promote and carry out joint studies designed to identify 
status of current youth programs and the needs for the 
present and future 

-develop a comprehensive plan for youth recreation and 
leisure programs 

-provide the community with information regarding the 
program 

Accomplishments include: 

1* Data collection and compilation of available facilities 
and programs and the extent and manner in which these 
resources are used. 

2. The present commitment of local resources (both human 
and financial) for recreation and leisure type programs 
is being studied. A questionnaire to determine what 
we have and what youth want, developed with aid from 
state and local experts, will be administered in the 
fall of 1968 to all junior and senior high school 
students in the city. 

B. In 1967 city voters passed an advisory referendum for a 
minimum housing code which was ratified by the City Council in October 1967. 
(According to the 1960 census, of 11,183 housing units in Superior, 3,516 
were deficient.) 
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As a follow-up to the adoption of the housing code, the 
Community Development Institute, with sanction of local officials, de- 
signed a "workable program" for Superior. A small CDI work group was 
named to help the community implement the program. 

A workable program, as defined by the Community Development In- 
stitute, is the community's plan of action that identifies the public 
and private resources that can be brought to bear on problems within 
the community and specifies the action desired. The federal government 
requires that a community must be helping itself before it is eligible 
for certain kinds of federal aid, which in turn are based on tested prin- 
ciples of good municipal management: 

-adequate codes and ordinances 
-comprehensive community plan 
-neighborhood analysis 
-efficient administrative organization 
-adequate financing 

-provide housing for displaced or dislocated families 
-citizen participation (keystone of the program) 

In essence the development of the workable program, as structured 
by the Community Development Institute, has been planned to: 

1. Create and foster local administrative and citizen 
involvement i r community improvement programs. 

2. Provide technical assistance to the local officials 
in the development of the program. 

3. Develop and submit, in cooperation with local officials 
and government, a workable program to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development (the CDI is in the process 
of preparing the report for HUD). 

4. Function as an information and educational center for 
total resource development in the evolvement of the 
workable program and others which may result. 

Recognizing that the success of the workable program depends upon 
citizen participation, the Mayor appointed a citizens' advisory committee 
in May 1968, with a membership of 27 representative community leaders. 

III. The University-City effort to maintain effective working re- 
lationships is apparent in several major projects to facilitate mutual 
University-City growth: 

1. The city government actively expedited University 

acquisition of a 90-acre tract for expansion purposes. 
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2. Construction of a University-City multi-purpose arena 
complex (city would contribute $270,000 of the $900,000 
project) was recently approved as a result of inten- 
sive work by both University staff and local govern- 
ment officials. 

IV. As an outgrowth of the Metropolitan Area Transportation Study, 
a Council of Governments has been formed. This type of a council is 
organized to help communities assist each other* s efforts to upgrade and 
improve living conditions. 
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PRESERVING AND ENHANCING THE SCENIC QUALITY OP BAYFIELD, WISCONSIN 

University of Wisconsin, Department of Landscape Architecture 

Professor Eugene E. Anderson, Community Affairs, University Exten- 
sion, Bayfield County 

Mr, Darrel Morrison, Research Assistant, Department of Landscape 
Architecture 

Mrs. Virginia Burtness, Secretary, Planning Conmission, Bayfield 



Purpose 

The proposed Apostle Islands National Lakeshore project will draw 
an estimated one million visitors each year to the Bayfield area. The 
Impact of this tourism explosion will be felt not only by the City of 
Bayfield (pop. 969), gateway to the Apostle Islands, but in many rural 
communities located on the major highways leading to the area. 

History warns that unless appropriate community action can be 
generated, the area will face a complex of roadside carnivals, garish 
signs and eventual destruction of the scenic qualities which helped 
create this recreation resource. 

A major goal of this project, directed by the University of Wis- 
consin, Department of Landscape Architecture, is to demonstrate various 
procedures by which conmunities can analyse local resources, develop 
plans and activate programs to preserve and enhance the scenic qualities 
of Bayfield before the pressures of tourism lead to a honky tonk community 
image. 



This demonstration study will show the people of Bayfield ways to 
guide development to meet new demands and yet retain the distinctive 
character of the city. Although, at first the project was considered 
primarily a design study, it has increasingly evolved as an educational 
project since any plan or proposal of this type is worthless without local 
acceptance and implementation. 

Educational objectives as defined by the project team are: 

1. To sharpen local people's awareness of outstanding scenic quality 
of Bayfield, its rich heritage and unique character. 
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2. To show positive alternatives to ticky tack development through 
the use of plans, drawings, photographs and three dimensional 
models of proposals for Bayfield and by explaining how certain 
other communities have already done an outstanding job of plan- 
ning to preserve their scenic quality. 

3. To develop grass roots awareness of the need for planning and 
the need to make certain guidelines acceptable. 

4. To serve as a case study, or demonstration, for other small 
towns showing how change can be orderly, appropriate and yet 
imaginative enough to retain unique local character. 

An interdisciplinary team of University of Wisconsin specialists 
from Extension, research and teaching and landscape architecture senior 
students was formed to focus the necessary resources required for solu- 
tion of this problem. Team members are from the disciplines of land- 
scape architecture, land economics, law, land use, natural resource plan- 
ning and horticulture. 

Accomplishments July 1967 - June 1968 

1. Meetings were held with Bayfield citizens in October 1967 to 
obtain their involvement and opinions on directions the project should 
take in their village. Informal discussions between team members and 
local citizens took place on several other occasions. 

2. The mayor and the City Council created a local Planning Commis- 
sion in November of 1967. 

3. The Northwestern Regional Planning Commission has initiated a 
comprehensive plan for the community. 

4. During the project year a quarterly newsletter, Blueprint for 

Bayfield , was sent to all village residents. The multi-purpose publica- 
tion, written by University of Wisconsin team specialists, helped meet 
several educational objectives: developing Increased awareness of Bay- 

field’s heritage, providing specific recommendations for action and dis- 
cussing the value of planning for change. 

The Bayfield County Press published at least one article per 
month written by a project team member. Other features submitted by 
area residents were frequently printed. 

5. Studies and models constructed by The Department of Landscape 
Architecture students were presented at the citizen meeting, June 5, 1968. 
Included were short range, easy- to -execute recommendations in addition 

to long range plans and ideas for private development that would reflect 
Bayfield’s character. About 200 area residents attended. 
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6. Major articles describing the project were published by The 
Milwaukee Journal . The Milwaukee Sentinal . and regional newspapers. 

Resources Utilized 



University of Wisconsin, Department of Landscape Architecture. 
University Extension, The University of Wisconsin 
Bayfield County Board of Supervisors 

State and Federal Agencies — Soil Conservation Service, Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources 
State Historical Society 
Community leaders and local citizens 
Northwestern Wisconsin Regional Planning Commission 

Resources Needed 

1. Coordination of the many agency programs, plans and studies 
relating to the area so that logical guidelines for long range 
development can be established* 

2. Greater involvement of local people. 

Plans for the Future 



1. A major conference will be held at Northland College, at which 
the project* s implications for other communities will be dis- 
cussed. 

2. A comprehensive written report will be distributed in the fall, 
1968. The publication will include background research material, 
community visual inventory data and physical design recommenda- 
tions for Bayfield, along with suggestions for their implementa- 
tion. 

3. Popularised summaries of the project will be published for wiae 
distribution. 

4. A movie covering the project is being produced by the University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture, Department of Agricultural 
Journalism. The production, covering all aspects of the pro- 
ject, will be widely distributed to illustrate the accomplish- 
ments of this demonstration case study. 

5. Plans for continued emphasis on educating and involving local 
people must be formulated. University Extension, county and 
area offices will assume a more active role in the education 
of local people to implement the recommendations. Conferences 
with members of the Bayfield County Board of Supervisors, 
special committees and leading citizens are scheduled. 
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Some Agency Contributions 
in Problem Solving 



Planning Resources, Bureau of Local and Regional Planning 

Airsheds, Watersheds, and Garbage Dumps 
Political Aspects of Area Resource Development 

Land Use Planning and Zoning 
Aesthetic Development - The Wisconsin Townscape 
Lessons Learned Through Commission Experiences 
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PLANNING RESOURCES OF THE BUREAU OF LOCAL AND REGIONAL PLANNING, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL AFFAIRS AND DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. A1 Karetski, Director of Planning 
Bureau of Local and Regional Planning 



Organization - Department of Local Affairs and Development 

Mr. Douglas Weiford is Secretary (Head) of the Department of Local 
Affairs and Development and serves at the pleasure of the Governor. De- 
partment policy is guided by an 11 member advisory council. The execu- 
tive assistant and a special assistant to the Secretary serve the Milwau- 
kee urban area to improve linkage between the state and this major metro- 
politan concentration. There are also a number of other supporting 
staff members. 

Four Divisions comprise the operating units of the Department of 
Local Affairs and Development and all of these Divisions engage in some 
planning activities. For example: 

1. Economic Development Division - social and economic planning. 

2. Emergency Government Division - civil defense planning. 

3. Wisconsin Exposition Division (Old State Fair Board). 

4. State and Local Affairs Division, includes three Bureaus 

- Bureau of Economic Opportunity - social and economic planning. 

- Bureau of Community Affairs 

- Bureau of Local and Regional Planning - comprehensive plan- 
ning activities. 

Functions and Role of the Bureau of Local and Regional Planning 

The primary function of the Bureau of Local and Regional Planning 
is to encourage and provide sound comprehensive planning programs for local 
Wisconsin governments (villages, cities, counties, regions, councils of 
government) to stimulate and achieve desirable physical, social and 
economic development of these governments. 

In this definition the term "comprehensive planning'* serves to 
promote and facilitate, on a continuing basis, a community's orderly 
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economic and physical development and the most logical use of human and 
natural resources by 

1. Identifying development problems and opportunities and pro- 
viding a broad base of planning information. 

2. Providing short and long range coordinated policies, plans 
and programs to guide sound development of the community as 
a cohesive physical, social and economic unit. 

3. Providing a framework for implementing development proposals 
through coordinated fiscal programming regulatory measures 
such as zoning, subdivision regulations and related activities. 

A second major function of the Bureau is to help local governments 
establish an on-going planning process that will improve local decision 
making on planning and related development matters. Emphasis is focused 
on guiding the placement and timing of public improvements such as schools, 
parks, sewers, etc,, to derive maximum effectiveness from accompanying 
private investments for residential and business developments. Thus com- 
munities will be able to capitalize on development opportunities while 
dealing with current and emerging development problems. 

A third function is to strengthen the state’s relationship to lo- 
calities by encouraging mutual state-local identification of development 
problems and needs and by providing a cooperative basis for dealing with 
common development concerns. 

One of the key responsibilities of the Bureau is administration of 
the 701 program, a federal urban planning assistance program available to 
states and localities under the Housing Act of 1954. This program gener- 
ally provides federal grants to the state planning agency to cover two- 
thirds of the cost of a local, county, regional or state planning project. 
Since 1959 more than 150 Wisconsin communities have benefited from such 
grants. 



The Bureau of Local and Regional Planning has a specific role in 
administration of 701 planning. The Bureau can help localities 

-prepare reconnaissance reports 

-prepare applications for urban planning assistance 
-prepare urban planning assistance contracts 
-administer and carry out planning assistance projects 
-supervise work performed on projects 
-prepare project completion reports 
-prepare two-year follow-up reports 

These follow-up reports are compiled after Bureau representa- 
tives visit a community two or more years following completion 
of the planning project to examine accomplishments and review 
results. 
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The Bureau also administers an annual $20,000 state planning assis- 
tance grant program to stimulate and assist comprehensive planning pro- 
grams in areas that have planning staffs. At local request, the Bureau 
will provide planning development information and give technical planning 
help primarily in preparation of a local comprehensive planning program. 

Special planning projects with potential statewide or regional 
application are also undertaken (for example the Bureau did a study on 
extra territorial zoning as it could be applied in a smaller community). 

The Bureau also acts to 

-encourage creation of regional or areawide planning agencies, 
-encourage development of local planning staff. 

-provide state technical staff at local request. 

-assist in preparation of workable programs at local request, 
-review certain capital improvement proposals by state agencies 
and local governments (i.e. airports and sewage treatment 
plants). 

Wisconsin Trends. Problems and Opportunites in Planning 

Resources to assist Wisconsin localities and regions in establishing 
effective comprehensive planning assistance programs will continue to be 
modest. However, since the state planning assistance program dates back 
to the 1930* s, a majority of the state* s communities have received some 
assistance. Presently more communities are seeking aid than can be accom- 
modated with available state and federal monies. Federal planning funds 
are now available to states by allotment (based primarily on urban popula- 
tions) not on a first come, first served basis as was previously true. 
Consequently, Wisconsin' s current share of funds is 50 to 60 percent be- 
low other years. However, since the allocation is also somewhat deter- 
mined by adequacy of state staff and their performance record 9 the Bureau 
feels that Wisconsin's share could be increased by improving the record 
and strengthening staff capabilities. 

Planning programs trigger millions of private investment dollars 
for housing and business developments and provide the guidance to gain 
maximum economic effectiveness in these investments. Also millions of 
federal and state dollars have been channeled into Wisconsin communities 
in grants for parks, sewer and water facilities, housing for the elderly, 
etc. And this will mushroom., since sound local planning programs are an 
essential precondition to gaining access to these federal grants for im- 
provements. The number of federal grant programs and the comprehensive 
planning program requirements are increasing. Wisconsin communities that 
do not have these planning programs are severely handicapped in obtaining 
federal aids. 
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At present there is no state policy on urbanization. Although 
there are many different legislative expressions and individual impres- 
sions at the county and local level, the state as such does not have a 
crystallized, well considered policy toward accommodating urbanization 
in Wisconsin. It would be highly desirable to move in that direction. 

Master plannism, or package planning, is becoming outmoded. In- 
stead planning efforts are now approached on a team basis, representing 
a great variety of disciplines and obtaining inputs from all concerned 
interests. 

The reconnaisance report mentioned previously is a new federal 
requirement which specifies that a rough prospectus for a planning 
program be drafted before an application for planning aid is ever 
submitted to the federal government. While some states have reacted 
adversely to this requirement, the Bureau of Local and Regional Planning 
supports this requirement because it enables staff working with communi- 
ties to obtain an expression of local problems and identify opportunities 
for improved change. It also gives the Bureau an opportunity to explain 
the ABC's of planning before commitments are made. 

Reconnaissance reports are also being effectively used to obtain 
inputs from other state agencies and institutions which provide insight 
into community problems and development opportunities that may not be 
apparent at the Bureau office in Madison. 

Planning should be the basis for forging a better understanding and 
linkage between state and local governments. Local governments need to 
try to guide development in a manner that does not jeopardize state 
facilities. Conversely, state projects need to be coordinated with local 
plans whenever possible. In building and shaping communities it is 
vitally essential to secure local inputs as well as those from technicians 
and experts. 



Additional Observations 



Many of the viewpoints I am discussing are ray own observations and 
should not be interpreted as Department statements, but I would like to 
present them for your consideration. An improved structure for planning 
is essential before we can achieve a better implementation record. This 
involves more local planning staffs and technicians, well informed commun- 
ity decision makers, greater citisen understanding and support for plan- 
ning and the opportunity for local participation. 

The Bureau plans to work more closely with the American Society of 
Planning Officials since many groups in Wisconsin could benefit from the 
resources of this national organization. 
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District offices of the Bureau may need to be established to facili- 
tate planning assistance; coordinate state, local and inter-local plans 
and programs; and provide administrative and fiscal advice and direction 
for local governments. Perhaps this could be implemented on a team basi3 - 
a team of technicians trained to advise communities on planning and, per- 
haps, on other available state services. This proposal tends to be rather 
controversial since some communities like to get assistance from the state 
while others do not. It is a fact that although many small communities 
get planning assistance, they do not benefit from much direction on manage- 
ment and budget matters. This emphasizes the danger of overloading the 
planning assistance without shoring up the other two legs of the govern- 
mental stool. 

There will be a greater emphasis on area planning and pooling of 
resources to deal with the problems and opportunities brought on by in- 
creased urbanization,, There is a need to establish some uniformity in 
the state regional planning commissions. Additional state monies and 
staff will be required to insure that counties with limited resources 
have the same advantages and resources to develop quality programs as the 
more wealthy counties. 

There is a need to develop more efficient machinery for urban renewal 
redevelopment, and housing assistance. Although statutes refer to the 
fact that the Bureau is authorized to assist in urban renewal and redevelop 
ment activities, no budget has been designated. Consequently, the state 
gives little direction to urban renewal and redevelopment. In the mean- 
time, communities are aging and downtown areas are declining. There are 
massive social problems in places such as Milwaukee and we see signs of 
budding social problems in other communities. It may be in order for the 
state to assume more of a stimulator role rather than to only fulfill 
assistance responsibilities in reworking Wisconsin communities. 

Another controversial issue is the need to facilitate jurisdictional 
planning to permit orderly growth, not growth by accident. Again, let me 
reiterate that many of these observations are ray own viewpoints and sheuXo 
not be recorded as Department statements. Since I have worked in other 
states I can observe that Wisconsin annexation procedures tend to encour- 
age communities to expand, sometimes through very devious means. I have 
worked in states where the reverse was true, where programs were designed 
for orderly community expansion. These programs go beyond physical plan- 
ning and deal with the concern of which governmental jurisdiction is going 
to prepare to accommodate the inevitable urbanisation „ There are a number 
of alternatives that could apply to each urbanising area in Wisconsin and 
it might be highly desirable if we could somehow facilitate the planning 
to take into account the jurisdictional consideration of ,s who is going to 
pay for what” in the future. 

Consideration of a minimum standard zoning ordinance of subdivision 
regulations is also a highly controversial mtter. It is apparent that 
many communities can zone almost as they see fit. They may be somewhat 
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restricted regarding flood plain and shoreline zoning, but not too long 
ago, a county could have zoned the entire area commercial or industrial 
if they had so desired. Although an exaggeration, this illustration 
emphasizes the problem. There is no real machinery to insure that zoning, 
if enforced, is applied in a reasonably equitable fashion. There are 
minimum building codes and standards and other types of codes to establish 
some common point from which to start. But in the case of zoning, per- 
haps in the subdivision regulations, something further needs to be done 
to protect the economic structure of the county or community from devasta- 
tion by a poorly constructed, poorly applied zoning ordinance. 



The Local and Regional Planning unit of the Department of Local 
Affairs and Development is very interested in participating in meetings 
such as this where people are raising questions of the fundamental issues 
facing Wisconsin government and probing ways to work cooperatively to 
shape development and build guidelines for better communities and environ 
ment through application of the comprehensive planning process. 
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AIRSHEDS, WATERSHEDS AND GARBAGE DUMPS 



Mr. Freeman Holmer, Administrator 
Division of Resource Development 
State Department of Natural Resources 
Madison, Wisconsin 



This afternoon I want to talk to you about some issues basic to 
the problems you are dealing with. Because the political aspects of area 
development and area development planning are crucial, we need to devote 
particular att rition to them. 

The distribution of governmental authority has always been a prob- 
lem for rulers. Whether the government is the people or a single despot, 
it is necessary to delegate responsibilities for various segments of the 
total governmental function. Obviously, this can be a functional distri- 
bution in which you allocate particular spheres of responsibility, de- 
pending on the function they perform. Or you can identify specific areas 
of jurisdiction to assume full power. You can raise these distributions at 
various levels of government if you are dealing with substantial geograph- 
ical areas. The stability of the government and the programs is drastically 
affected by how well this area designation is conceived. So, too, is the 
responsiveness of the government — if it recognizes problems soon enough 
to deal with them adequately, or if it lags in facing them. 

The size of the government, reflecting the size of the areas we are 
concerned with, has a considerable effect on the possibilities of using 
experts. Without an efficient area we may have a very representative plan- 
ning unit, but it may not be very expert. Then, recognizing the need to 
divide governmental functions, the next question is, what will be used as 
a focus in the area? 

This morning there was an accounting of a long list of overlapping 
jurisdictions in the ten northwestern counties, apparently all based on 
county lines. One rule established at the outset in the definition of 
regions by the Department of Resource Development was that we should 
follow county lines. Although this may not be terribly important, 
it can be useful. However, I think there are more fundamental considera- 
tions. Those who are exposed to natural resource management tend to 
learn about ecological balance. We know that the cornfield is the most 
unstable kind of situation you can find. Yet we constantly work at that 
field to keep out weeds and insects which just naturally want to restore 
ecological balance. The same thing happens in the management of forests, 
fish and wildlife. The problem of balance is real. 
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For most government purposes we tend to form our areas on a some- 
what ecologically sound base by designating them for multiple uses. Al- 
though we do establish ten-county or seven-county areas for many kinds 
of planning and operational purposes, this is not exclusive. School dis- 
tricts are clear examples of another kind of exclusive jurisdiction. You 
may set up forest districts, you may set up game management districts, but 
for most governmental purposes we do tend to use a multiple purpose basis. 

When there is a basic choice between general purpose and special 
purpose kinds of government, you must reckon with another aspect of this 
problem, the vertical and horizontal distribution of governmental power. 

You are all familiar with the division and separation of powers in the 
United States Constitution and the role of the states and their relation- 
ship to counties, cities and special districts. Usually we don’t pay too 
much attention to the horizontal relationships at a specific level. Our 
counties are mutually exclusive. They cover the total area of our state 
and within their jurisdiction, they deal with problems exclusively. 

Looking at my job as Administrator, Division of Resource Development, 
and its relation to this problem, I find X must come to grips with four 
basic factors. 

1. The areas in which we are concerned must relate to the natural 
phenomena with which we deal. Wisconsin is located in two major basin 
areas as defined by the federal government, the Upper Mississippi and 
the Great Lakes Basin. Boundaries of these basins are determined by 
certain geographic ridges, which do not coincide with the airshed boundaries 
the federal Department of Health, Education and Welfare is defining. From 
an administrative view, how should one Division in the state government 
best organise to deal with two problems that have two different geograph- 
ical areas in terras of the nature of the natural phenomenon with which 

we must deal? 

2. The second problem is one of administrative efficiency. What 
size staff is required to run a regional office to achieve economies of 
scale in the use of three, four or five people? Can one-man offices do 
the job or are twenty-man offices needed in the field? What kinds of 
field equipment are necessary? 

3. The third question that invades decisions on designation of 
areas for development is one of fiscal resources. This is not so much 
a management problem as it is one of determining the proper unit to be 
concerned with river management, air pollution, or solid waste disposal, 
etc. At Wisconsin Rapids last fall we tried desperately to encourage 
local industries to cooperatively establish a major treatment plant, 
but it didn't work out. It would have involved more than one community. 

In terms of fiscal resources, what is the proper area to use in planning 
for sewage treatment? 

4. The fourth element in the problem is the one I probably worry 
about most in the business of air and water pollution and refuse dis- 
posal (and X don't really sense that other people are concerned) — 
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the matter of insuring popular control. In the lower Fox River between 
Neenah, Menasha and Itaukauna there are a dozen paper mills. There are 
also at least a half dozen cororaunities, each with its own sewage treat- 
ment facility. There is considerable talk about finding means for a 
single collection or treatment system for the area. At this point, the 
only provision in law that comes anywhere near meeting that need is that 
calling for the creation of a metropolitan sewerage district. Do you 
know how to create a metropolitan sewerage district? You get a petition 
and take it to court. The court appoints the commissioners and their 
successors; they have the authority to levy taxes. It Is not a very 
satisfactory device in terms of popular control. This type of popular 
control worries me and it should concern anyone involved in the problems 
of area development. 

There are other issues in the development of our program as it tries 
to deal with area delineation. Let' s say we decide that we do want to 
adjust areas to encompass the existence of natural phenomena or to an 
administratively efficient unit, or to an area based on fiscal resources. 
Then, when we look at a pollution problem, do we consider the area within 
which the pollution originates or do we view it as the area into which the 
pollution must be dissipated? I guess you can't separate them entirely. 
You could deal with it in terms of where the pollution originates; it 
then becomes the responsibility of that governmental jurisdiction to get 
rid of it. It may be that you need to have areas broad enough to deal 
with both the sources and the disposition. 

Another element that comes into any such delineation of area is the 
role of existing local governments. This is something most of us approach 
rather gingerly. We knox* full well the sensitivity that exists in any 
local government. So before you supersede, abolish or consolidate you 
must consider how to get at the problem. 

Let me talk about the City of Fond du Lac. Many of you are familiar 
with this as a classic case which is duplicated all across the state. 

The City of Fond du Lac has an overloaded sewer system that must be im- 
proved. But it is not nearly as derelict as the Town of Fond du Lac which 
has no sewage collection and treatment system at all. The Town of Fond 
du Lac is under state orders to abate their pollution. They can build 
their own treatment plant or they can connect to the City of Fond du Lac 
and have the city treat it in an adequate plant. Either method is 
acceptable to the State. For a while we seriously contemplated requiring 
the City of Fond du Lac to provide sewage treatment service to the Town 
of Fond du Lac. But the City protested, because without sewage treatment 
service as a lure, they felt the urbanized area of the Town would resist 
annexation. There was other strong feeling that, in areas which should 
be part of the central city, the state should not use sewage treatment 
to perpetuate limited purpose governments such as the Town. However, 
from a sewage disposal point of view, it is feasible for the Town of 
Fond du Lac to build a sewage system and connect to the City. What then 
is the responsibility of a state department? Is it to worry about the 
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condition of local government? My Board said yes, and I am inclined to 
think they are right. But the ultimate solution is going to be diffi- 
cult to come by in the years ahead. Unless Wisconsin’s Tarr Committee 
devises a formula that points to a more rational system of local govern- 
ment, this problem will be with us for a long time. (The Tarr Committee 
is a special study committee on evaluation and recommendations on modifi- 
cations in local government and finance.) 

In Virginia a similar committee has recommended that the state adopt 
some area planning districts blanketing the major urban areas. The in- 
triguing aspect of the Virginia proposal is that the law provides that 
once this general purpose planning district is operational and assumes 
certain specified governmental functions for the whole planning area 
(which pretty well ignores municipal boundaries) it may well undertake 
roads, welfare and sanitary services in addition to other functions. 

And so, as one considers the solutions to a host of area problems , 

I would urge greater concern for the representativeness of the body which 
is guiding the development. The ultimate test of any of these area units 
is their effectiveness in solving problems and taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities. We must pay close attention to the highly political aspects 
of area development. 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF AREA RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 



Professor Ruth Baumann 
Institute of Government Affairs 
University Extension, University of Wisconsin 



The Background in Brief 

The case history of Cherokee Marsh in Dane County, Wisconsin drama- 
tizes the political aspects of area resource development. Even though 
it is located in a rapidly urbanizing area, and perhaps more complex than 
a similar case in a rural area, the process by which we can analyze a 
problem politically will serve in other places in the state— and nation. 

Cherokee Marsh serves as a filter for Lake Mendota. The rate of 
eutrophication of the lake depends in large measure upon the retention 
of the marsh in its natural state. Just as Lake Erie is a cesspool 
eutrophying very rapidly. Lake Mendota might well die at a more rapid 
rate if urban development is permitted. 

The Dane County Conservation League in 1957 called initial atten- 
tion to the need for preserving the marsh, emphasizing its utility as a 
waterfowl refuge and spawning ground. Specialists in the (then) Conser- 
vation Department strongly supported the League* s purpose of retaining 
the marsh "in the public interest.” Moreover, they put a high priority 
on securing money to purchase or lease the marsh by pushing for higher 
hunting and fishing license fees, and aid from federal sources. Costs 
for acquisition (over a 20-30 year period) were estimated at anywhere 
from $65,000 to $250,000. 

What happened? In 1958 a real estate developer bought 927 acres of 
Cherokee Marsh for possible homesites, at a cost of $325,000. Prior to 
this the City of Madison had prepared a Master Plan of Land Use_, designat- 
ing Cherokee as "park, open space, and recreation land.” This was so 
voted by the City Plan Commission in December, 1959. 

Walter Johnson, then Madison city planner, pleaded eloquently for 
preservation of the marsh to preserve "community values,” and he also 
suggested that a committee of professional experts be set up to deter- 
mine the various public interests in the marsh. This was done in August 
I960, but the committee* s conclusions and recommendations were not made 
public until June, 1962, and its final report was not released until 
September, 1963. 
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Other events (at the state level) were taking place during this 
period. Governor Kelson presented to the Wisconsin Legislature a Ten - 
Year Program — Resource Development and Outdoor Recreation which proposed 
that new project acquisitions between 1963 and 1971 include 16:0 acres 
along the Yahara River and 3800 acres of Cherokee Marsh to be maintained 
as wetlands for game management. And in August of 1961 Governor Nelson 
signed the bill which he sponsored for a ten-year, $50 million conserva- 
tion program for the preservation of outdoor recreation resources. Mean- 
time, the city planner (then Ken Clark) and the Madison newspapers were 
giving extensive attention and coverage to the need to adopt a master 
plan for parks and open spaces. 



The fat was really in the fire in October,. 1961., when it became 
known that a group of prominent men , mostly from Madison, created Cn^rc- 
kee Park, Inc., purchasing 923 acres from the previous owner for $1 ,03c, 000, 
(The previous owner had paid $325 000 for the land.) In three years there 
was an appreciation in value of $713,000 or a more than tripling in value 
in that time. 



What kind of development did Cherokee Park., Inc., have in mind for 
the area? These men envisioned a new multi-mil lion- do liar eoaE-iunity, 
including an eighteen-hole championship golf course, a country club club- 
house, swimming pool, tennis courts, and that possibly in the next five 
years there would be as many as 500 residential sites , s, shopping center, 
a bowling alley, motel, a nine-hole addition to the golf links, and per- 
haps a sports arena. 



In terms of governmental jurisdictions involved there was the City 
of Madison and the Towns of Burke and Westport. It should be rememberer, 
too, that conservancy zoning was only being talked about as a possible 
way to preserve our wetlands. , Anu each town had the privilege of using 
or not using land use controls within its jurisdiction. Getting b&e.c to 
governmental jurisdictions involved v the county (D& na) got involves oy 
setting up a citizens v planning eoissaittee that 
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county and put out a report in 19 si calleo Blue" ? r mi, kr Growt j in 
it was recommended that Cherokee marsh was one of seven o; 
ought to be put into conservancy districts. But until recently, Bane 
County ha 3 continued to treat the marsh purely as a City of Madison prob- 
lem. At this stage of events (1968), it should be noted chat the city 
and county are trying to get together to set up a regional planning 
commission. 



The state was in the act at the beginning but became more so as 
time went on. However, this turned out to be a fight not only ambng the 
Conservation Commissioners, but also between the specialists within the 
agency itself (sometimes known as the bureaucrats) and the Commissioners. 
Governor Nelson was in the act early -- and the federal government was 
in the act too by 1962 when the Governor announced that federal officials 
had expressed great interest in a proposal for joint local, state, and 
federal preservation of Cherokee Marsh. 
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